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I. KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values in U.S. $ million at one dollar equals 353 pesos (exchange 
rate--sell--as of 4/5/85). Period averages unless indicated. 


1983 1984 ¢Chge 1985 P/ 
. Poe as 83/84 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 


GDP at constant 1970 prices 

GDP at current prices 
Consumption (1970 prices) 

Gross Investment (1970 prices) 
Indust. Product.Index (1970=100) 
Population (thousands)1/ 

Labor Force (thousands) 

Avg. Unemploy. Rate (Oct.)(%) 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply (Ml) (Dec.)(mil.Arg.$) 447,117 1,600,000 
Int. Rate, Commer. Banks (Dec.) ($%) 576 480 
Indices: 
WPI (Dec.1982=100) (Dec. )2/ 39692.7 14,000.0 
CPI (Dec.1982=100) (Dec. )3/ 4,205.6 15,100.0 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Gold & ForEx Res., Gross(Dec.30) 2,871 2, 720 ‘ N/A 
Ext. Debt, Pub. & Priv. (Dec.30) 46,0054/ 48,4204/ 50,074 
Balance of Payment -2,572 -1,651 ‘ -1,800 
Balance of Trade Sp Sse 3,580 i 4,400 
Exports, Total (FOB) 7,836 8,100 ‘ 9,600 
Exports to U.S. 760 794 ‘ 990 

U.S. Share (%) 7 9.8 10.3 
Imports, Total (CIF) -4,505 -4,600 . 5,200 
Imports from U.S. 973 842 998 

U.S. Share ($%) 21.6 18.3 19.62 


Main imports from the U.S. (in 1983) (commodity/volume in million 
pounds/value in million dollars): organic chemicals 121/84; 
miscellaneous chemical products 44/37; syn. resins, rubber and plastic 
materials 53/39; aircraft, spacecraft 1/50; civil engineer and 
contractors equipment 9/36; ADP machinery and auxiliary equipment 2/53; 


measuring, checking, etc., instruments 1/36; parts for office and ADP 
machines 1/41. 


Projected: “Strategy for Growth 1985-1989"; Secretariat of Planning 
INDEC 1980 census 


Indey hase is 1981 100 
Index base is 1974 100 
Includes interest arrears 


SOURCE: Central Bank, INDEC, Ministry of Economy, all in Buenos Aires. 





II. SUMMARY 


The return of a popularly elected civilian government at the end 
of 1983 created a hopeful atmosphere. President Alfonsin faced many 
problems with this fledgling democracy: institutionalizing 
democracy; ensuring a process of justice for human rights abuses in 
the "dirty war" of 1975-1980; salvaging a tarnished international 
image; and reversing a deteriorating economic situation to return to 
economic growth. 


In December 1983, foreign exchange was exhausted, arrearages on 
foreign debt principal dated from 1982, and interest arrearages 
approached 90 days. Public sector expenditures had expanded 
Sharply, financed by monetary emission which added fuel to an 
accelerating price inflation. Initial policies, reflecting election 
campaign promises, were aimed at increasing real wages, expanding 
production, and combatting inflation. These policies and the 
optimism which resulted from the free and open elections provided a 
brief lift to the economy. Efforts to contain the public sector, 
which commands nearly half of GDP, had only a mixed success. The 
year 1984 was marked by episodes of severe foreign exchange 
shortages which prevented the government from bringing interest 
payments current during the year. A refinancing agreement with 
Argentina's international bank creditors and the Paris Club nations 
reached late in the year would provide $4.2 billion in new money and 


trade credits in 1985 and refinance $28 billion of the foreign debt. 


The Argentine economy grew by 2 percent in 1984, but economic 
performance was uneven. Investment fell by 18.1 percent. A 
concerted effort by the government through regulated credit markets 
and wage and price controls failed to control inflation which 
reached 688 percent for the year. The balance of payments, in 
contrast, showed impressive gains with a trade surplus of $3.5 
billion and the current account deficit narrowed to $2.5 billion. 
The value of the peso depreciated 668.4 percent. 


Argentina ended 1984 on a note of uncertainty, with inflation 
still accelerating and 1985 economic policy measures still 
unannounced. A change in the economic team in February produced 
expectations that the fight against inflation would be intensified. 
The government and the IMF agreed to reexamine the IMF program for 
1985. In early March, the government began to implement policies to 
force financial activities back into the banking sector and to 
reduce the government deficit. With increased petroleum production 
as key to longer termed development, in a significant departure from 
past policies, foreign investors were invited to particpate in 
expanding reserves and production of Argentina's petroleum resources. 





III. RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
The Argentine Economy in 1984 


Political Setting 


In 1984 the democratically elected Radical Administration 
of President Raul Alfonsin sought to cope with inherited 
economic problems while laying the groundwork for a more 
institutionalized and stable democratic system. President 
Alfonsin tried to draw political elements as well as business 
and labor representatives into the democratic process through a 
policy of close consultation. Deciding and implementing 
economic polices to address the deep-seated distortions in the 
Argentine economy, however, are proving difficult to accomplish 
in a consensus process. Progress was made on important issues 
Such as an agreement with the IMF and a refinancing package 
with international banks. Other issues, such as the magnitude 
of the public sector, consistency in implementing economic 
policy, controlling inflation, and stimulating investment, have 
been more intractable and require additional attention in 1985. 


Gross Domestic Product 


The Argentine economy grew by only 2 percent in 1984, 
reversing the recovery trend begun in 1983 when GDP grew by 3.1 
percent. The rate of expansion was at its highest in the first 
half and slowed in the second half of the year. Gross fixed 
investment continued its precipitous decline, falling by 18.1 
percent. The fall in investment was led primarily by the 
decline in publicly supported construction activities which 
contracted by nearly 40 percent. Total gross domestic 
investment was only half in 1984 the level of investment in 
1980. Productive output was led by a 4.3 percent expansion in 
manufacturing and by a 2.6 percent growth in the agricultural 
sector which alone produces over 15 percent of GDP. Cultivated 
crops led the latter rubric with the production of 
Oil-producing seeds and soybeans leading with a growth of 26.7 
percent. Livestock production, however, fell by 1.5 percent, 
continuing the stagnation of recent years. Reflecting the 
consumption push behind growth in output, production of food, 
drinks and tobacco led manufacturing output with a growth of 
7.5 percent while production of non-metailic minerals and basic 
metals fell by 8.3 percent and 4.5 percent, respectively. 
Textiles and wearing apparel showed strength in the first half 
but stagnated in the second half as the consumption boomlet 
began to fade. Production of machinery and equipment, however, 
posted a 6 percent expansion. 





Balance of Payments 


The balance of payments improved in 1984, with a trade 
surplus of $3.5 billion. Another boom year in agriculture led 
the increase in exports with soybean, oilseed and vegetable oil 
exports increasing dramatically from $881 million in 1983 to 
$1.7 billion in 1984. There was also an increase in exports of 
non-traditional manufactured goods, recovering from the low 
level registered in 1983. The U.S. absorbed much of the 
increase in manufacturing exports with U.S. imports from 
Argentina growing 14 percent over the previous year. Argentina 
registered a trade surplus with the U.S. for the first time 
Since 1959, 


Imports recovered slightly from 1983 levels to $4.6 
billion. Import restrictions remained in effect throughout the 
year with some goods prohibited and many others requiring 
licenses. 


Notwithstanding the sizeable trade surplus, the balance on 
the current account was a minus $2.5 billion reflecting the 
large outflow in net services. 


Foreign Exchange 


In the first half of 1984, the rate of the peso devaluation 
fell behind the rate of domestic inflation, producing an 
overvalued peso. Beginning in September, the rate of 
devaluation was stepped up. By the end of the year, the 
official peso/dollar rate had grown by 668 percent, 7.1 percent 
more than the rate of wholesale price inflation for the year. 
The parallel free market rate increased by 711 percent. 


Inflation 


Inflation increased 688 percent in 1984 above the previous 
year. In 1983, prices increased by 434 percent. Initially, 
the government attempted to reduce inflationary expectations by 
instituting price controls for most large industries, and 
setting wage guidelines. Despite almost monthly changes in 
wages, price controls, monetary and other policies, inflation 
tended upward for the first nine months reaching a rate of 27.5 
percent in September. The agreement with the IMF, supported by 
tight credit and intensified price controls, reversed this 


trend in October and November but these efforts were not 
sustained. 





Monetary and Fiscal Policy 


Fiscal policy was aimed at reducing the public sector 
deficit which had expanded sharply in 1983, reaching at least 
14 percent of GDP in the last quarter. Initially, the deficit 
was to be decreased primarily by increased revenues. However, 
tax evasion, delays in receiving tax receipts, and failure to 
Maintain the real value of public service tariffs, caused 
Significant losses in real revenues. To regain these losses, 
gasoline tax rates were increased sharply and two new payroll 
taxes were added during 1984. Export taxes on agricultural 
products, which produce nearly 40 percent of tax revenues, were 
varied during the year to try and keep revenues up. Some 
progress was made in reducing the expenditures of the National 
Administration, mostly by reducing the military budget -- which 
was cut by over 30 percent -- as well as public investment. 
Little success was achieved, however, in reducing the overall 
level of activity of the public sector entities. 


Despite the large fiscal deficit, the government made 
efforts throughout 1984 to gain control of the monetary 
variables to reduce the rate of inflation. However, Central 
Bank policies, which kept real interest rates negative most of 
the year, encouraged expansion of the credit market outside of 
the banking system which consisted of intra-company loans at 
free market rates. Rates in the free market ranged during the 
year from a low of 10.3 percent per month for 7-day money (the 
largest portion of the market), or 224 percent per year, to 
58.3 percent per month, or 24,661 percent per year, in periods 
of tight liquidity. An abrupt tightening of liquidity at the 
beginning of the last quarter caused controlled interest rates 
to reach positive real levels but forced many businesses to the 


brink of bankruptcy with relief being provided by the official 
banks. 


Wages and the Labor Force 


The Radical Party promised increases in real wages during 
the election campaign. In 1984, the Alfonsin administration 
sought to fulfill this promise, using the level of wages at the 
end of December, 1983, as the point of comparison. Since real 
wages had increased significantly in the latter half of 1983, 
computing real wage increases in 1984 against the high base of 
December, 1983 complicated the conduct of wage policy 
throughout 1984. As it became clear through the first half of 
1984 that attempts to meet the target of 6 to 8 percent real 
wage increases exacerbated the already high inflationary 
expectations, attempts to modify this commitment through 
delayed increases became the dominant wage policy theme of the 





second half of the year. A private study determined that 
private sector industrial wages increased on average by 19.9 
percent in real terms in 1984 compared to 1983, and that public 
sector wages increased on average by 16.8 percent. 


The powerful Argentine labor movement pressed to maintain 
and, where possible, increase real wages. In 1984, there were 
many brief strikes in support of labor's demands, including a 
partially successful general strike in September, 1984, 
However, the labor movement as a whole sought to protect its 
interests through negotiation with government and business in 


the GOA-inspired "concertacion" talks during the latter part of 
1984. 


In early 1985 the concertacion process accelerated, but 
social and labor tensions may grow if the economic situation 
remains difficult as the country moves toward important 
congressional and provincial elections later in the year. 


IMF Negotiations and Agreement 


The newly elected Argentine government began negotiations 
on a new IMF program in March, 1984, and agreement was reached 
in September. The economic program developed by the Argentine 
government which formed the basis for the IMF agreement was 
aimed at bringing the external accounts back into balance by 
increasing exports and holding down imports, bringing down 
inflation to restore investor confidence by reducing the fiscal 
deficit and the public sector's access to credit, and 
maintaining an exchange policy which would encourage exports 
and discourage speculative capital outflows. The IMF and the 
Argentine government agreed to a standby program over the 
period October, 1984 through December, 1985, under which the 
Argentine government could draw up to $1.4 billion through 5 
credit tranches. Argentina was also eligibile to draw $275 
million from the Compensatory Financing Fund (CFF) to offset 
the loss of export earnings in 1983 due to declines in 
international prices of its major export comodities. The new 
program was approved by the IMF Board of Directors in December, 
1984, 


Refinancing the Foreign Debt 


At the end of 1983, Argentina's foreign debt amounted to 
$46 billion. Eighty percent of this debt, which includes 
arrears, had been contracted since 1977. Argentina reached 
agreement to refinance a portion of its foreign debt with its 
international creditor banks in early 1983. With the failure 
of the IMF program in mid-1983, the agreement with the banking 
community also came to a halt. After the new economic program 





was agreed to with the IMF in September 1984, Argentina 
negotiated a new financing package for 1984-85 with the Bank 
Working Committee for Argentina. The financing package would 
provide $3.7 billion in new loans plus $500 million in new 
trade credits, and would refinance maturities falling due in 
the period 1982-1985. Agreement to this financing package by 
the universe of Argentina's international banking creditors is 
expected in the first half of 1985. During the course of 1984, 
the Government of Argentina faced severe foreign exchange 
constraints. Arrearages on interest at the end of 1984 were 
approximately the same as at the end of 1983. 


IV. OUTLOOK FOR 1985 


Growth Strategy for 1985-89 


The official Argentine five-year growth strategy for the 
period 1985-89, released by the Planning Secretariat in 
December, 1984, projects a 4 percent average growth of GDP per 
year, with growth in 1985 reaching 2.5 percent. To achieve 
this growth, investment flows should turn positive and average 
11.9 percent per year. Public fixed investment should provide 
the initial boost with a 20 percent increase in 1985 and total 
domestic investment growing by 25 percent. Real wages may 
increase on average 2.5 percent per year. Real growth of 
exports is projected at an average of 7.2 percent per year with 
agricultural and livestock exports averaging 6.4 percent and 
industrial products growing at 11.9 percent. Export of energy 
products -- gas, oil and derivatives -- is estimated to expand 
at the rate of 16.7 percent. Imports of goods are estimated to 
grow at an average rate of 10.7 percent per year in real terms, 
implying an elasticity of 3 with respect to GDP. Investment 
goods, particularly those related to production of durable 
goods, should lead import growth. Transfers abroad will 
decrease in real terms as a percent of GDP and there would be 
no financing needs in 1989 with some amortization of principal 
possible. 


These projections for the period 1985-89 are keyed to the 
following policy and sectoral guidelines: 


-- Exchange rates adjusted to maintain export 
competitiveness and check capital outflows; 


-- Reduction of the total public sector budget but 
increased public sector investment; 


-- Reform of the public sector through improved management 
and control of state enterprises, improved planning, and 
divestiture of those entities not relevant to the state's 
needs; 





-- Tax reform which increases revenues but does not 
discourage capital formation; 


-- Financial reforms which provide adequate compensation 
to savers; 


-- Expanded agricultural output, primarily the production 
of grains, by increasing profitability, shifting use of 
prime land to crop production and reducing relative prices 
of inputs; 


-- Pursuit of an industrial promotion strategy aimed 
primarily at increasing industrial exports and relying on 
continued import substitution for capital goods industries 
and tariff protection ranging from 10 to 50 percent with an 
average rate of 25 percent; 


-- Promotion of the energy sector to reduce domestic 
production costs through the increased role of gas, growth 
of the petrochemical industry and production of 
fertilizers, and exports of gas, oil and refined products. 


A Revised IMF Program and New Efforts to Reduce Inflation 


Inflation in the first quarter of 1985 was 9l percent, 
reaching 851 percent at the end of the period compared to the 
previous year. The inability of the government to bring 
inflation under control eroded the basis of the agreement with 
the IMF for 1985 targets. A change in the economic team in 
February, with the Planning Secretary Juan Sourrouille, who 
authored the 5-year medium-term growth strategy, becoming 
Minister of Economy augured renewed efforts to gain control of 
the economy. Minister Sourrouille quickly affirmed his 
intention to reach agreement anew with the IMF, to increase the 
fight against inflation as a first priority, and to encourage 
investment, including foreign investment -- a goal supported by 
President Alfonsin -- as the key to economic recovery and 
renewed growth. 


V. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
Opportunities for U.S. Businesses 


Import Performance 


Although total 1984 imports increased compared to 1983's 
low levels, the U.S. share of the Argentine import market fell 
to slightly over 18 percent from its traditional level of 20-22 
percent. This drop in market share was a reflection of the 
fall in domestic fixed investment. U.S. exports of capital 
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equipment and machinery, therefore, continued to show a sharp 
drop while exports of chemicals, intermediate raw materials, 
etc., showed increases in line with the recovery in industrial 
production during most of 1984. Despite a drop in market 
share, Argentina still represents the fifth largest market for 
U.S. goods in Latin America. 


The following table shows total Argentine imports by major 
categories for 1983, partial 1984 results and an estimate for 
1985 (millions of dollars, CIF): 


- 1983 1984(est) 1985 (est.) 


Capital goods 640 550 600 
Spare parts 484 500 550 
Raw Materials and 

Intermediate Goods 2,692 2,900 39125 
Fuel and Lubricants 458 450 450 
Consumption Goods 148 150 125 
Other 82 050 100 
TOTAL 4,504 4,600 5,000 


*January-September only 


For 1985, a small increase in total imports with capital goods 
imports stabilizing and an increase in chemicals and raw material 
imports is expected. Much depends on a recovery in industrial 
production and revisions in the present direct import control 
system requiring prior local industry clearance of a long list of 
imports. The government has announced it will revise the import 
control system by the end of June. 


The best prospects for U.S. companies during 1985 include (by 
rank order): 


Oil and Gas Fielc Machinery 
Electric Power Equipment 
Computer and Peripherals 
Chemical and Petrochemical 
Industries Machinery 

- Agricultural Chemicals 

- Telecommunications 

- Industrial Controls 

- Medical Instruments 


Major Projects 


Although the number of major projects has been severely 
limited by the government's budgetary situation, there are still 
some projects underway which provide opportunity for U.S. 
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equipment sales. The huge Yacyreta Hydroelectric Project (2,400 
MW), a joint Argentine-Paraguay project, started its civil works 
phase late in 1984. Allis Chalmers won the award for the 
supplying of turbines along with Dominion Engineering of Canada 
and local Argentine firms. A loan contract was signed with the 
Exim Bank for $400 million to finance the turbines from the U.S. 
as well as other equipment that might be purchased. Although 
drawings on the loan have not started, the availability of 
favorable financing should provide an excellent opportunity for 
U.S. exporters to continue selling a wide range of equipment from 
construction equipment to sophisticated control systems as the 
project progresses. This project also has World Bank and 
Interamerican Development Bank (IDB) financing. 


Another major hydroelectric project, Piedra del Aguila (1,400 
MW) started its civil works phase in early 1985. Although the 
turbines were committed to the USSR and to Argentine firms, this 
project also represents a good opportunity for U.S. manufacturers 
in other categories of equipment. The IDB has granted a $400 
million loan for this project. 


A third but much smaller hydroelectric project was also 
announced in early 1985. The 160 MW URUGUAY-I dam will be built 
in the northern Misiones province at a total cost of $132 
million. The IDB has granted a loan of $80 million for this 


project with actual construction scheduled to start in 1985. 


There are other smaller projects in petrochemicals and in 
fertilizers. Because of its self-sufficiency in petroleum and a 
large natural gas surplus, Argentina continues to offer good 
possibilities for sales of petrochemical and chemical industries 
equipment. 


The Government announced in April 1985 plans for a large 
fertilizer plant in Bahia Blanca, which is a major grain export 
port. A substantial expansion of the port is to begin soon with 
World Bank financing. Also, the government announced plans for 
the development of the informatics industry, which might provide 
limited opportunities for U.S. firms to set up joint ventures with 
local firms. Argentina has also started to plan for a future 
domestic communications satelite. If this project proceeds, it 
will provide opportunities for equipment sales for both the space 
and ground segments of the project. 


Competitive Financing 


The availability of competitive financing for exports, given 
the scarcity of foreign exchange and the economic situation, will 
be a major factor in determining the commercial position of the 
U.S. in the Argentine market. When Argentina completes the IMF 
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agreement and reschedules payments on its foreign debt with 
commercial and government creditors, the supply of competitive 
financing should again start to flow. Trade financing for other 
than capital equipment imports (payments for which are subject to 
specified delays) has not been a problem. 


Investment Climate 


Argentina offers a basically open climate for foreign 
investors both legally and in terms of underlying market 
potential. However, general economic uncertainties and measures 
such as price controls have had a negative impact on the 
investment climate. Government policies toward specific sectors 
(e.g.the petroleum industry and pharmaceuticals) have also 
adversely affected the overall climate. The Radical 
administration has not yet clearly defined specific policy 
measures on foreign investment issues, although it has 
consistently spoken in favor of attracting increased foreign 
investment flows and has promised national treatment. There has 
been some movement toward such clarification. During his March, 
1985 trip to several cities in the United States, President 
Alfonsin met with numerous businessmen and made clear his 
government's strong desire for greater foreign investment. In 
Houston, President Alfonsin made a major departure from the 
previous government policy on foreign investment in petroleum by 
inviting foreign investors to participate in expanding Argentina's 
proven petroleum reserves and increasing production through 
exploration contracts in areas heretofore reserved only to the 
national oil company. Many foreign petroleum concerns, including 
those already operating in Argentina, have shown considerable 
interest in the President's invitation. 


Changes in the price control system since February 1985 
designed to liberalize controls and provide a more effective and 
efficient procedure for firms to increase prices in line with 
upward costs is another favorable development. High inflation and 
foreign exchange and foreign debt problems will still, however, 
tend to discourage new direct foreign investment until an IMF 
agreement and the debt rescheduling exercise are accomplished. 

The pharmaceutical sector, however, continues to reflect special 
circumstances and several U.S. firms have sold or closed down 
their operation during the last years. 


U.S. Trade Promotion Events 


During the second half of 1985, the Embassy will organize the 
following trade events in Buenos Aires to promote U.S. sales in 
Argentina: 


1. International Agriculture, Livestock and Industry 
Fair - July 27/August 17, 1985. 
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Metrology Trade Mission Sept 3-6, 1985. 


Instrulab - Exhibition of Instrumentation 
Equipment - October, 1985. 


Computer Software Trade Mission - October 1985. 
Fishing Equipment Exhibition - November 1985. 
Security and Safety Trade Mission - December 1985. 


U.S. firms interested in participating should contact the 
Commercial Section of the Embassy or the nearest Department of 
Commerce District Office for additional information. 


Conclusion 


Despite major economic problems, Argentina represents a major 
market for the United States. The government is acting to 
encourage major new foreign investment in the petroleum and 
natural gas areas. While government investment expenditures have 
been low, there are still some major infrastructure projects which 
provide good possibilities for large-scale sales of equipment and 
services. Once private and public sector investment expenditures 
increase, there will be a renewed demand for U.S. machinery and 
capital goods. 


Exporters should assess this market on a long-term basis. U.S. 
firms should consider improving their position in the market 
during the current recession to be able to take advantage of a 
future economic recovery. U.S. exporters should be prepared to 
work through local agents, distributors and representatives. They 
should be prepared to be flexible on having as much local 
participation as possible both in services and equipment 
projects. With appropriate financing, competitive prices and good 
local representation, U.S. exporters should be able to increase 
the U.S. share of this important market. 





WHO, ME? EXPORT? 
YES, YOU! 


You don’t have to be a big corporation to sell your 
products overseas. If you’ve been successful in 
the domestic market, chances are good you could 
do well in the world markets—and reap the profits. 


BUT HOW DO | START? 


That’s a good question. We have a 

handy, step-by-step guide book with the 

answers. Just send us the coupon below, 
and we’ll show you how to begin. 


WHY DOES THE GOVERNMENT 
WANT TO HELP ME? 


Exporting means greater profits and 
increased company growth for American 
businesses—your business. It also 
creates jobs for Americans, contributes 
to a healthier economy, and strengthens 
our international trade position. 
Exporting is not only good for you—it’s 
good for America. 
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You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPORTING you need to succeed in overseas business. 
BLINDFOLDED? nssec seated norman on sees atta 


investment conditions and opportunities. They'll bring 
you the latest marketing information on countries 

good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 
information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

® population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
for analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 


@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 

@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 

@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 
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Wouldn’t it be nice to have a 
Washington staff to keep you 
up-to-date on all you need to 
know to steer your exporting 
business on the fast track to 
success? 

Have the next best thing. Have 
BUSINESS AMERICA, our 
biweekly business magazine 
designed especially for firms like 
yours—American exporters who 


in Washington 


want to grow, and American 
businesses ready to enter the 
lucrative world of exporting. 
BUSINESS AMERICA is 
more than a magazine. It’s 
virtually an exporter’s service. 
We give you country-by-coun- 
try marketing reports, incisive 
economic analysis, worldwide 
trade leads, advance notice of 
planned exhibitions of U.S. prod- 


ucts worldwide, and success sto- 
ties of firms like yours. We'll 
keep you posted on what’s hap- 
pening ir government and on 
Capitol Hill that could affect 
your business and your profits. 
A subscription to BUSINESS 
AMERICA will put our export- 
ing experts at your fingertips— 
we give the phone numbers of 
our authors in every issue so you 


Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
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I want to put BUSINESS AMERICA to work for me. Send me the 
next 26 issues (one year) for only $57 ($71.25 foreign). 


O 


can call with your specific ques- 
tions, and get the answers you 
need to make savvy exporting 
decisions. 


Put BUSINESS AMERICA to 
work for you. Use the order form 


below to start your subscription 
today. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
International Trade Administration 


FN 
mF MER 


Here’s my check made out to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


LJ Charge my VISA or MasterCard No. 


CEE 


(Signature) 


(Expiration Date) 








